INTRODUCTION

JONATHAN SWIFT wrote many letters, and to men and
women in many stations of life, but he has revealed himself
most intimately in two series, in that collection now known
as The Journal toStella^ covering about three years, and in
those familiar letters to his friend, Charles Ford, bridging,
with wide intervals, nearly thirty years. The letters to
Ford1 sprang from an unbroken friendship with one who,
if a good Latin scholar and a devotee of the opera, was
neither wit nor notability. The letters of the Journal were
written to the woman who then, and till her death, was
most nearly linked with Swift's life. These letters we owe
to the choice made by the bishops of Ireland when they
sent Swift, with a signed commission, to London to plead
the cause of the Irish clergy. That event brought to him
the most brilliant part of his career; and it has given us
The Journal to Stella.
When Swift, armed with his commission, reached
London in September 1710, he came as a man better
recognized there than in Dublin, He was known to the
Whig grandees, a chief reason for his mission; and during
his previous visit to England he had found his place with
the wits and writers of the day. He was at home, and
among friends or acquaintance. Within two or three days
of reaching London he waited upon the Earl of Godolphin,
Lord Treasurer, and Somers, the Lord President; Jervas,
the famous painter, was anxious to 'retouch' the portrait of
Swift on which he had made a beginning; and he 'sat till
ten in the evening with Addison and Steele'. The great
opportunity of his life, little as he guessed it, had come.
He was to mingle with the great on equal terms, he was to
be courted and solicited for the influence he had won, he
was to make his name as the most trenchant and effective
1 Edited by D. Nichol Smith, Clarendon Press, 1935.
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